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ON GUARD." 



"Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong." — i Cor. xvi. 13. 




N Guard! How many are the 
pleasant, nay stirring, recollections 
which these words recall to the mind ! 
As I glance once more over the 
somewhat soiled and tattered pages 
of Brandon's MS. journal, none appear, 
to me at least, so interesting, so remark- 
able, and so worthy of record (as an 
instance of God's over-ruling providence 
in using humble means to attain His 



ends) as the events I am now about to 
commit to print 

I may just be permitted to mention 
at the outset, that an alteration in the 
names of the persons herein recorded, 
is the only liberty I have ventured to 
take with the manuscript now before me. 
By the way, I recommend all soldiers to 
keep a journal, for we may, I think, derive 
much profit and enjoyment from it in 
after-life, as it concerns those trans- 
actions in which we once took a part. 
One revived idea produces another in 
the memory, which is a faculty, you 
know, which never dies, until the mind 
is most agreeably and profitably occupied 
with lively and holy imaginations. May 
God therefore bless this little story to 
His glory and honour, — keeping him 
who took a prominent part in it very 
humble — and that this feeble effort to 
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promote the spiritual and temporal we- 
fare of our comrades — by setting before 
them an example of earnest piety in 
the ranks — may stir up a great and yet 
greater interest in the hearts of all our 
friends, be they civil or military, who 
love the British Army, and who are 
humbly and patiently endeavouring by 
various agencies to bring within reach of 
«very poor and beloved brother, "the 
unsearchable riches of Christ," that He 
may indeed dwell in their hearts by 
faith, and be filled with the fulness of 
God which passeth knowledge. 

On Guard! Let me briefly explain 
to the non-military reader into whose 
hands this little book may, perchance, 
be placed, what these words mean. It 
is one of the most important duties 
which a soldier has to perform. Any 
default of dress or duty is — speaking after 



the manner of military men — reckoned 
as a serious crime. A spot, for instance, 
on his waist-belt or a badly folded over- 
coat will, without doubt, entail on the 
offender "an extra guard." Again, 
the man who is "on guard " must be 
ever ready at once to answer to his 
name. I have often observed what a 
magic effect those sounds, "Guard, 
turn out," have on a soldier. I have 
seen a man lying fast asleep, and another 
trying to wake him by calling to him — 
calling his name, even pushing him, 
and hardly any notice taken of these 
efforts. But when the signal for the 
guard was given, the sleeper was on 
his feet in a moment. 

He must also avoid lounging or a 
careless manner or demeanour. If he 
moves about, he must move about 
"smartly"; if he stands still, he must 



stand still "smartly." The behaviour 
of men "on guard," be it careless or 
the reverse, is a sure indication of the 
discipline kept up in a regiment. The 
guard-room shows this, for the men 
must ever wait in a state of preparedness ; 
if they rest, it is with their side arms on, 
with their rifles at hand. And now, may 
we not apply all this to ourselves ? How 
significant it is of the Christian soldier's 
life and conversation ! He dreads a stain 
or spot on his character, his attitude is 
" ready, aye, ready," to answer to his name 
when the Master calls him. He must be 
ever " on guard," daily and hourly watch- 
ing in all things. 

" Comrade, thou thy guard must keep ; 
Pray that God may speed thy way ; 
Narrow is the road and steep, 
Therefore watch and pray." 

On Guard! The scene of this little 
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story is laid, in the first instance, at the 
main guard, Bombay, and the time when 
it took place was in the month of 
November, 1856. 

It is just after breakfast, as a young 
officer (Brandon) paces up and down the 
room set apart for his accommodation. 
He seems somewhat in deep thought, as 
if revolving in his own mind a long 
cherished plan he had in view. He un- 
buckles his sword, and placing it, together 
with his cap and gloves, on his cot, pro- 
ceeds to take a survey of his " quarters," 
which, under peculiar circumstances, that 
is to say, not being a subaltern's guard, 
is to be his abode for three days and three 
nights. (If Brandon was a little proud 
of being thus selected, you will, I am sure 
forgive him.) 

Well ! It is not very luxuriously furn- 
ished, I can assure you, and give few, if 



any, indications of that imaginary wealth 
and comfort with which we, in England, 
are somewhat apt, though most erron- 
eously, to associate the " glorious East," 
or of that " rupee-tree," or, as some used 
to call it, the "pagoda-tree," a plant of 
Hesperidean virtues, whose fructiferous 
powers, alas ! have during late years 
sadly declined! 

A charpoy, or low camp-bed, a black- 
wood table, two chairs, a gindee or wash- 
stand, endeavouring to preserve a pre- 
carious equilibrium on three legs ! a 
shallow bath, a bullock trunk, a looking- 
glass — cracked across the middle, I 
must tell you, — and lastly, but not least, 
a board, hanging up against the wall, 
with a code of "rules and regulations 
for the guidance of the officer on guard," 
pasted thereon, but the ink so faded, 
and in places so obliterated by wear and 
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tear, that no one could possibly read it, 
even if so inclined, complete the 
furniture of the main guard. 

The officer alluded to now proceeds 
to open the Venetians facing the south 
side, so as to let in some fresh air, and 
which commands a charming and exten- 
sive view of the Esplanade. It is a truly 
beautiful sight ! Those of my Indian 
and military friends who have been there 
cannot fail to remember it The in- 
teresting and motley groups of natives 
poured out from the fort, past the guard- 
house, towards the native town of 
Girgaum. Everything basked in sun- 
light and glittered with exceeding 
brilliancy of hue, and all seemed steeped 
in the magic colouring of the South — 
that vast mystery of light and form — 
which moves the imagination as a fairy 
tale in early childhood. The distant 
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horizon bounded by Malabar Hill — 
deep blue and silver grey — with its 
lofty palm trees like a "phantom fair" 
half raised above the sea, stands out 
like a vision bathed in a misty golden 
haze. To the right at " steamer-point " 
the flag-staff heralds the near arrival of 
the English mail, bringing joy and 
hope and gladness to many a home- 
sick soldier; while to the left hand 
we have the lighthouse at Colaba and 
the European barracks, courting the 
fresh and health-restoring breezes of the im- 
measurable skies and purple seas. The 
foreground is occupied by the Esplanade 
itself, now clothed, at the close of the 
Monsoon, with verdure bright and 
cheering to the eye, and dotted here 
and there with the white tents of the 
different native regiments, surrounded 
by their neat and compact compounds. 
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It is a beautiful sight, I say ! and you 
must excuse me if I have dwelt upon it 
somewhat too much, but I think we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to God for every- 
thing which enables us in any little mea- 
sure to rise above the depressing and en 
slaving circumstances of this sin-stained 
world, and which brings us nearer, in 
some way or another, to what is elevating 
and eternal in the universe, and which 
makes us know that whether we live or 
die, suffer or enjoy, life and gladness are 
still strong in the world. Oh ! how much 
do they lose who are strangers to serious 
meditation on the wonders and beauties 
of nature ! How gloriously the God of 
nature shines in his works ! Not a tree, or 
leaf, or flower, or ripple of the sea, but it 
proclaims in glowing language, "God 
made me ! " 

But the officer's reverie, if such it can 
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be called, is soon brought to an end. 
Brandon's attention is arrested by a soldier 
in the uniform of H.M. 83rd regiment 
stepping suddenly into the room, and 
standing bolt-upright as stiff as a ramrod, 
with his heels well together, and, with a 
smart military salute, says in a somewhat 
curt and yet at the same time respectful 
tone, "I am come for orders, Sir." 

Before proceeding further, I must 
explain briefly what all this means, and in 
doing so, give it word for word from 
Brandon's journal. 

When I came "on guard" this morning 
almost the very first thing I did was 
to enquire for this man, mentioning 
him by name, as I wished him to act 
as my servant during the time I was 
on duty. He was a man I knew some- 
thing about, and in consequence felt 
an interest in him. I had heard his 
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history from an officer in his regiment, 
and, moreover, as I afterwards learned, 
was in the detachment which accom- 
panied me to Kurrachee some years pre- 
viously, as related in " Only a Soldier." 
His antecedents were certainly very un- 
promising, and yet I could not help think- 
ing, not altogether without hope. Some 
foul deed had been imputed, though not 
brought home, to him. The sergeant of 
the main guard, I must tell you, warned 
me in the strongest manner possible 
against having anything to do with him, 
and wished me to select another, but I 
would not hear of it, so directed the man 
to come up and wait for orders. He 
accordingly did so. 

" What is your name ? " I said, as turn- 
ing round I saw the soldier standing a few 
paces from me. " Private Charles Philip 
Musgrave," replied the man smartly, as if 
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conscious of a high sounding patronymic. 
" Well, Musgrave, I wish you to act as 
my servant for the time we are "on 
guard" together; you understand your 
duties I suppose." " Oh ! yes, sir, I was 
servant to Captain Rawson for fourteen 
months." " Now look here, Musgrave, w 
was my reply, "I have heard a good 
deal about you ; I know all your ante- 
cedents, yes, / know all, and I do 
want so much to give you a chance of in 
some little measure at least, redeeming 
your character. Private Johnson of the 
64th spoke to me about you." The man's 
countenance suddenly became over- 
shadowed with a sort of wild black look 
when I said, " I know all." He bit his 
lip and his eyes seemed to flash with fire 
as if of one conscience-stricken. And yet 
he was respectful withal, as soldiers are 
wont to be. Yes, I say, he was most re- 
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spectful, and when I told him that he 
might go down to the guard-room, he 
saluted more punctiliously than ever, 
right-about-faced, and disappeared through 
the door way. 

" Coming events cast their shadows 
before them," and for a few moments- 1 
could not help thoughtfully and anxiously 
being impressed with this man's appear- 
ance, and that " something " was going 
to happen. He was a handsome and 
manly-looking fellow, above the average 
height, of a dark complexion, and with 
fine, I might almost say patrician, 
features, marred, however, with a sinister 
look of distrust, and an ever suspicious 
cast of the eye. A smart moustache 
shaded a sensitive mouth. Altogether he 
had the strength and grace of manhood, 
and lastly, but not least, his manners were 
unexceptionable. I had been told that 
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at times he was a desperate fellow — he 
had undergone two courts-martial only 
recently — still, when all was said against 
him, I felt there was "a something " 
which filled me with interest. The idea 
occurred to me with more than usual 
force, that perhaps here was an oppor- 
tunity for doing some good, and I must 
not let it slip by. Some one has wisely 
remarked that " opportunity is the flower 
of time ; and as the stalk may remain 
when the flower is cut off, so time may re- 
main with us when opportunity is gone" 
How true is this ! I fancied, I did indeed 
hope, that I might have an influence over 
this soldier for good, and I felt, in fact, I 
was determined, God helping me, to make 
the attempt. 

I was " on guard " it is true, but what 
of that? Cannot some good be done 
here? Like a soldier who is told to 

B 
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charge, to take a fort, to spike a gun, to 
do " something," as my old Commanding 
Officer used to say, I also felt I had a 
work before me, a work to do for a fellow- 
soldier. I felt, moreover, that there was 
a sort of moral electricity which connected 
our hearts together. I think this feeling is 
very much the result of being thrown 
together in a foreign land. 

I remember also reading somewhere 
that in the Bosphorus a beautiful jewel 
was dropped in the water. It could not 
be discovered because the surface of the 
water was so rough. Some one proposed 
to pour oil on its surface. They poured 
the oil, they saw the jewel and they got 
it. Now, thought I, if we pour the oil of 
sympathy sometimes on the heaving 
breast and troubled heart of a poor com- 
rade, there is a jewel there. God put it 
there. Bright and beautiful pearls have 
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been washed by the foul tide of debauch- 
ery and sin under the black rocks of 
oblivion, and it is in our power, if we 
have the will, to send down divers to 
bring them up, and, thank God ! some 
of them may yet shine like stars in the 
firmament of heaven. 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear." 

The first day " on guard " passed with- 
out very much to vary the scene, and it 
was not till after I had dined and laid 
down on my cot, that the first act in this 
remarkable drama took place. I laid 
down, as I said, in my shell jacket ready to 
answer to the call of " Guard, turn out." 
A cocoa-nut oil brass reading lamp was 
burning on the table, for it soon began to 
get dark. It was half-past seven, when I 
was a little surprised by Musgrave quietly 
entering the room and going up at once 
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to the table, took the lamp in his hand 
and came close up to me. He threw the 
light on my face, but I pretended to be 
asleep as I did not care to be disturbed. 
He then replaced the lamp carefully on 
the table, at the same time turning down 
the wick so as partially to obscure the 
room. I was in that happy state of par- 
tial sleep, and yet perfectly conscious of 
what was going on. I had not, of course, 
the remotest idea of what was about to 
take place. Musgrave now came quite 
near me — muttering in half audible 
accents, " Ah ! ah ! so you know all, you 
know all, do you?" and drew a pistol 
from his breast, and presenting the muzzle 
of it to my head, so close indeed that I 
could distinctly feel the cold steel as it 
touched my left cheek, he pulled the 
trigger. 77 missed fire I 
For the brief moment I must confess, 
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I was slightly stupified ; not in the least 
degree from any alarm as to my own safe- 
ty as might be supposed, or if further 
harm was going to happen, so much as 
from utter amazement, but quickly regain- 
ing my presence of mind, for this occur- 
rence, you must know, only occupied a few 
seconds — a far shorter time in fact than it 
takes me to transcribe to paper — I sprang 
from my bed, and rushing at the man to 
disarm him, he staggered back into a 
corner of the room, pale, haggard, and 
more like a madman than anything else. 

"So you want to kill me, do you?" 
was all I could say just at first. Without 
saying a word in reply the man made as 
if to escape by the door, but I quickly 
intercepted him, adding, " If you move 
an inch from where you now are, 111 call 
up the guard, and then you're a ruined 
man." " I'm a ruined man, as it is, Sir/' 
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was his reply in a tone of piteous despair, 
which shot like an arrow straight to my 
heart. " No, no," I said, " not yet, you 
have a chance yet," I replied. "What 
do you mean by all this ? " and I took 
up the pistol, which had fallen on the 
floor, and placed it on the table. I exam- 
ined the percussion cap, and found it was 
damp and rusty, and this small circum- 
stance — under God's blessing — had saved 
my life. " What do you mean ? " I said 
again in an almost menacing tone, " come 
now explain yourself; are you mad or 
drunk ? " Seeing the man so apparently 
calm and submissive, I altered my tone 
somewhat, and repeated, " what do you 
mean, Musgrave?" for the third time, 
" Come, now, don't be a fool, do tell me all 
about it." The unhappy man, putting 
his right hand on his forehead in a sort of 
agony I can never forget, said, " Oh, sir, 
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it is the devil — this demon — this cursed 

abominable drink — that has done it. Will 

you ? can you forgive me ? do what you 

like with me, only forgive me, — I did not 

mean any harm to you." (I found out 

afterwards, what I half suspected at the 

time that the man was suffering from 

an outburst of uncontrollable homicidal 

mania, the result of long intemperance.) 

" Yes ! " I said, " that may be, but that is 

not enough, you must explain yourself. 

How about this pistol ? " " Well, sir, its 

drink that has led me to do it. I saw the 

pistol lying on the guard-room table. No 

one was there, I took it up, but I did not 

mean to hurt you; I could not help 

myself, I did not know what I was doing, 

but I'm better now, and I thank God 

I'm in His and your hands. I'm in 

your hands ; my life, my character, my 

future are at your disposal; do what seems 
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best to you. You are an officer and I am 
only a soldier, but when I remember you 
on our voyage to Kurrachee— arid if you 
don't remember me, I remember you, I 
feel I've got into good hands at last." I 
felt so touched at this simple but eloquent 
appeal to my better nature that for a 
minute or two I could scarcely speak. 
"Sit down, Musgrave, and get a little 
composed, now sit down on this bullock 
trunk " said I, suiting the action to the 
word, I now paced up and down the floor, 
hardly knowing what to do or say next. 
(Suddenly I observed my box had been 
opened, cheque book and some rupees and 
other valuables lay scattered on the floor.) 
Earnestly I prayed for direction, not know- 
ing what to do, or if I had acted rightly. 
Then the man broke out into a long bitter 
and half suppressed wail, sighing from the 
depths of his soul and saying, " I have 
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seen hell, I see nothing but hell, I am in 
hell." Then I sat down and talked to 
Musgrave, for a long time, trying to calm 
him; the conversation however being 
entirely on my side, until I heard the roll 
of drums and the Corporal of the guard 
came rushing up to tell me that the Field 
Officer of the day was coming over the 
drawbridge, when I heard the sentry call 
" Guard turn out," and I instantly ran 
down the stone steps, and having done 
what was required of me, I returned to my 
quarters, much relieved in mind to find 
the soldier still there, and leaning his head 
on the table. 

I resumed my seat near him and had a 
long talk about his past life, into which he 
now freely entered. He seemed by this 
time to have quite "come to himself," 
sobered down, and fully to realise his 
perilous position; the effects of dissipation 
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with its delirium had subsided very rapidly. 
He was quite aware that I had it in my 
power to give him in charge, to put him 
in confinement and report him. He 
looked on himself as a ruined man. 

He told me all about his parentage and 
everything respecting his early life, and 
when I told him that I knew his native 
town, Kirkby Lonsdale in Westmoreland, 
he brightened up, and seemed to claim me 
as a fellow county man and comrade at 
once. He seemed quite surprised. I 
reminded him of his old haunts, his home, 
the very house I knew so well, the old 
church, the fine view from the terrace 
overlooking the valley of the Lune, until 
I felt I was indeed gaining the soldier's 
heart, and of all those cherished sympa- 
thies, 

"Deeper than e'en plummet sounded." 

I talked to him earnestly, kindly, nay more, 
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I talked seriously and gently, for was he 
not a brother? Far away from home and 
all holy and loving influences, his desolate 
case went to my heart. I, too, was far 
from home and among strangers, were we 
not fellow sinners, fellow-countrymen, 
fellow-soldiers ? * Well, I talked earnestly 
to him, entreating him to repent and begin 
life anew. Shot after shot, red hot shot, 
I poured into his stony and apparently 
callous heart as if I was storming a fortress, 
until I could see the stronghold of Satan 
at last beginning to yield. And as a 
climax, I now mentioned his mother, say- 
ing to him, " and now, Musgrave, what 
would she say if she knew all and saw you 



* I think this had a good deal to do with what followed. 
Officers and men were much more drawn to each other in 
former days than now. Steam, the electric telegraph, and 
the Suez Canal have softened the necessary pains of absence, 
and totally altered the conditions of society in India. 
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in your present miserable and almost 
criminal position, what would she say ? " 

At this appeal he pulled his handker- 
chief from out his sleeve — the soldier's 
pocket — and burst into tears, saying, "Oh ! 
don't talk to me about her, I can't stand 
it ; it would break her heart if she only 
saw me. My dear mother is a Christian, 
and so is father too. Often did they pray 
for me and with me, but it's all been to 
no purpose. I am an only son, an only 
child ; if anything happens to me, it will 
kill them. Do comfort me, though I don't 
deserve it. Don't forsake me, Sir; I pray 
you not to leave me ; don't report me ; do 
save me, if it is only for mother's sake, save 
me, save me! I am mad almost when I 
think of my wasted life ; and think what 
I might have been and what I am. My 
conscience tortures me beyond expression 
till I drown it in drink ! I am maddened 
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at the thought of my present degradation. 
Oh ! do have pity on me ! Do forgive my 
wicked act ; I would not hurt you for the 
world, indeed I would not harm you ; " 

" Do not spurn me 

In my prayer ! 
For this wandering, ever longer, evermore, 

Hath over-worn me, 
And I know not on what shore 

I may rest from my despair." 

"God help me\" and with this last 
bitter cry he threw himself on his knees 
in a long burst of uncontrollable grief ! 

I tried to speak, but I could not get a 
word in for some minutes, so deep and so 
painful was his emotion, but I was thank- 
ful to see that the citadel had been taken, 
and that conviction of sin — that first reve- 
lation of Christ's wrath in the history of 
a souPs redemption — was welling up from 
his troubled heart ! Why did he cry out, 
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"God help tne?" Because the shadow of 
God's wrath lay heavy on his soul, and 
conviction of sin agonized it. His cries 
were foretastes, sent in mercy, of the terrors 
of the day of judgment ! And then those 
tears ! Were they not like dew-drops falling 
into the vast ocean of God's love, where 
they will be transformed into pearls which 
will adorn the Redeemer's crown? 

" Chief jewel in a Monarch's diadem." 

Poor fellow! I could with difficulty 
restrain my own emotion. Never shall I 
forget it. What a strange scene ! and more- 
over how unexpected. There was I, an 
officer on the main guard, placed sudden- 
ly in a most awkward and critical position. 
Any want of tact or judgment or exercise 
of authority might subject me to severe 
and I doubt not just censure. In the 
army, there is much need of care in every 
word and action a single trip, arising 
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from youth and indiscretion, is often 
fatal to an officer. But what was I to do, 
I thought? All I could do, was simply 
to ask Almighty God, in whose presence 
we were to carry out, for His glory and 
honour alone, the marvellous work which 
He had evidently begun. My first im- 
pulse of course had been to give the man 
" in charge," as a matter of strict duty. I 
knew this was my course under ordinary 
circumstances, but I felt somehow these 
were no ordinary circumstances, and a 
voice — was it a good angel's ? — seemed to 
say, " No, no, wait on the Lord for guid- 
ance. The poor soldier is not quite 
accountable for his actions ; have patience, 
God will bring you out of your difficulty ; 
you may yet save him." 

So, with this on my heart, I said to the 
soldier, " You are safe in my hands, don't 
fear; and now what can I do for you, do 
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tell me ? M He raised his face wet with 
tears, and said at once, " Will you pray 
for me? I am so miserable." So I 
knelt down and earnestly entreated the 
Lord to have mercy on this my dear 
brother, my soldier-comrade, and to have 
mercy on his soul for Christ's sake. 
I then read to him the 55th Psalm, and 
when I came to the sixth verse, " Oh that 
I had wings like a dove ! for then would 
I fly away and be at rest" — the cry, first 
of the awakened sinner and then of the 
believer, — he repeated it after me. I 
pointed him to the Saviour as the only 
refuge for guilty sinners such as we both 
were. There was another verse which, I 
think, comforted him more than anything 
else, Isaiah i. 18, " Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord : though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
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they shall be as wool," for he said, *' Ah, 
yes, -this is just my case, this is me over 
again" 

Then I prayed with him once more, 
Musgrave repeating the words after me, 
when he raised his face and looking 
straight at me said, " I see all now ; may 
God bless you, Sir, for being such a friend 
to me. And now may I ask you one 
humble favour, I know I don't deserve it, 
but will you promise me that you will not 
mention what has occurred to-night to any 
one." I now saw that a feeling, and not 
an unnatural one — of self-preservation, 
was in his mind, he was beginning to 
fear the consequences of his strange 
conduct ; so, to set his mind at rest, I 
said at once, " I solemnly promise this, 
Musgrave," laying my hand on his 
shoulder. He was still kneeling with his 
face covered with his hands, and resting 

c 
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on the edge of the table. This assurance 
on my part seemed quite enough for him, 
for he said, " Thank you very much, I now 
know I am in safe hands." " And now, 
Musgrave," I added, " will you promise 
me that in return, you will give yourself 
to Christ from this very hour ; — " now is 
the accepted time," and will you also as a 
beginning, promise me that from this 
day forth you will never touch drink 
again? Will you promise me?" The 
man paused for one brief moment, 
and then said, " With God's help, Sir, I 
solemnly promise you." * 

Suddenly his countenance assumed a 
jnost lovely and, I may add, I hope not 
irreverently, a perfectly heavenly expres- 
sion, as if illumined with the bright rays of 



# This pledge was faithfully kept during the remainder 
of hi* life. 
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God's love and reconciliation through 
Jesus Christ. So glistening were his fea- 
tures that I almost involuntary looked 
round the room to see where the light came 
from ! It did indeed seem as if the inno- 
cence of boyhood had once more returned. 
His eyes still wet with tears glistened, his 
mouth no longer marred by a sinister 
look, assumed a most charming expression, 
and the man's whole moral, — and, I 
might also add — physical nature, had al- 
tered apparently in a moment. There had 
been a great change. Old things were 
passed away, and all things had become 
new. I looked at him for a few moments 
almost abstractedly. I had often heard 
of a change of heart, or what is called con- 
version, and I had been told that in some 
cases the Holy Spirit works that change in 
a moment, but I had never seen it. It appear- 
ed to me as sudden as the conversion of 
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St. Paul ; the contrast at once occurred to 
me. 

The soldier now asked me the day of 
the month, and when I told him, he ex- 
claimed, " Why ! it's my birthday, and I'm 
26 ! " I repeated the lines to him. 

" Oh happy this thy birthday be, 
From care and sorrow thou art free : 
The Lord's for ever thou art now, 
A crown of glory on thy brow." 

Nothing more was said for a few min- 
utes, and we sat looking at each other. I 
can assure you it was a very solemn time. 
My thoughts were something like these. 
How had this marvellous change been 
brought about ? How sudden ! Can 
it be real, will it stand the test of time ? 
I did not for one moment take any credit 
to myself, God forbid ! for I said very 
little, and what little I had said, had been 
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said so feebly, yet, I hope, earnestly, 
prayerfully and anxiously. I did indeed 
feel that if any one else had been in my 
position, he would have acted his part 
better, I mean to God's glory. I really 
did feel this. I now broke silence by say- 
ing to Musgrave, " Why ! what has hap- 
pened ? you look so happy, why you are 
not Musgrave at all," I said almost 
humorously, "you're some one else! 
How has all this been caused, what's done 
it?" — "I'll tell you, Sir, what has done it, 
it's sympathy \ yes, its sympathy," said the 
soldier with intense emotion and almost 
warmth of manner. " For years I've been 
leading a reckless life, going from bad to 
worse, as any one in our regiment will tell 
you; no one cared for my soul. What we 
soldiers often want is a bit of sympathy ; 
many a man is lost for want of a kind 
word 1 
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" Lost for want of a word ! 
A word that might have been spoken 5 
Who knows what eyes may be dim, 
Or what hearts may be aching and broken. 
Go, scatter beside all waters, 
Nor sicken at hope deferred ; 
Let never a soul by thy dumbness 
Be lost for want of a word ! " 

"Yes, Sir, it is impossible to estimate the 
worth of a kind word seasonably put, espe- 
cially if it comes from an officer. Oh, 
yes, Sir, like the bullets in battle, every 
word has its billet, be it unkind or other- 
wise. When you talked to me as one in 
authority, I did not care for you, but when 
I saw a tear in your eye and you gave me 
a word of cheer, then I knew you cared 
for me. May God bless you, Sir, and if 
the day should ever come for me to lay 
down my life for you, I shall willingly do 
it, for you have saved my life." I then 
read to him the story of the Prodigal Son 
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and how he fared in a far country, and 
comforted him not a little by telling him 
that his sins and my sins were forgiven us 
if we came to Christ just as we were. I 
described his position as follows. 

" He has left his home, and his father's love, 
In a distant land to roam ; 
And our hearts go out with a yearning cry 
O'er those miles of ocean foam. 

Does he hear that cry ? Does an echo ring 

In his heart by night, or day ? 
Does he ever think, with a longing sigh 

Of his home, so far away ? 

We cannot tell ; but if e'er his feet 
Should start on the homeward track, 

While " a great way off" our hearts go out 
To welcome the wanderer back. 

My Bible tells of that son's return, 

On whose neck the father fell ; 
But I wonder how long he staid away ? 

And the Scripture does not tell. 
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But I know in that far-off land of sin, 

Earth's husks are his only food, 
And the cry from his heart must often rise— 

" Will none show me any good? " 

Oh ! God, I beseech Thee, now speak to him ! 

While his manhood is at its prime ; 
Though he's coldly turned from his father's love, 

He must surely be won by Thine. 

For ours at best, is but faint and cold, 

Till we reach our home above ; 
While depths of Thine, flow unceasing from 

An eternity of love. 

We may call aloud in our anguish wild, 
We may watch, and weep, and pray 5 

But 'tis only Thy small voice of love 
Can reach him so far away. 

But Thy voice can reach him, though ours fail ; 

We are still so far apart ; 
And that distant land may reveal to him 

The love of a Father's heart. 

For that love goes out to the ruined and lost, 

Who afar by nature roam ; 
And will never cease till He brings them safe 

To His own eternal home 1 " 
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And now, Musgrave, go down to the 
guard room and get your supper, and bring 
mine up at half-past nine. 

When the soldier left me, I sat down 
and wrote up my journal, giving an account 
of this remarkable evening exactly as it 
had taken place, and I think the reader 
will agree with me that " truth is stranger 
than fiction." I thought over the verse 
Exodus xii. 42. 

Musgrave now returned to my " quarters " 
with some light refreshment such as we 
take in India before going to bed, and 
while I recruited my inner man, he com- 
menced to tidy the room and pour water 
into my bath, &c. This done he again 
asked me to read to him, which I ac- 
cordingly did, choosing for the occasion, 
Isaiah, chapter lv. He literally seemed 
to hunger and thirst after the heavenly 
food. He then of his own accord con- 
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fessed to me the dark spot in his sad his- 
tory, after which he seemed to be relieved 
in mind and wept a little, telling me that 
he felt certain God had brought us together 
for some good purpose. He then again 
left me for his two hours "sentry go," 
quite an altered man. 

It was now ten o'clock, the air cold and 
clammy. The windows all open for air. 
All is peace and quietness. There is not 
a sound, save from the gongs (or gurrees) 
from the different quarter-guards striking 
the hours, and the sentry on his beat. The 
lamp burns but dimly on the table, Oh ! 
what a season for thought ! 

I suppose I must have dozed a little, for 
I dreamed that I saw my dear soldier ser- 
vant, Johnson, of the 64th, lying mortally 
wounded on the ground. It was only a 
dream, I know, but it troubled me. 

Corporal Brenton came and woke me 
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up. It was close upon midnight, for the 
guard turned out as the officer went his 
rounds. I now went to bed and to sleep, 
resting my wearied mind after the most 
eventful and remarkable evening in my 
young life. Thus ended my first day on 
main guard. 

Early next morning found my newly 
installed soldier servant already in my 
room laying the breakfast things. I 
noticed his bright and cheery manner, 
though he looked pale, as if he had not 
recovered the effects of the previous 
evening. Having quickly dressed and 
despatched breakfast, a visitor was 
announced, Major Carnegie. As he was 
an earnest and devoted Christian officer — 
a rara avis in those days — I told him as 
much of the events of the preceding even- 
ing as I thought advisable. I was somewhat, 
indeed, I may say very much, relieved 
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when he told me that he considered I had 
acted rightly throughout, mentioning a 
similar case which occurred to himself in 
his own regiment. He told me that he 
quite believed there is a crisis in every man's 
life, and " there is a piece of advice I give 
you, Brandon, which I always give my subal- 
terns, in all matters in your profession, 
think for yourself, act for yourself, and 
never fear responsibility." The Major 
now left me, and I called Musgrave back 
to give him some errands in the fort. 
" Here's a cheque for rupees 184; take 
it, get it cashed and pay these bills and 
bring me back the balance ; be as quick 
as you can. Tell Rustomjee Pestonjee to 
let me have my rifle not later than Satur- 
day, I may be going to Poona and shall 
want it." The soldier took the cheque 
and folding it up in his handkerchief which 
he stuffed up his sleeve, said in a pleasant 
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smile, " you can trust me now, Sir, can't 
you?" "Why of course I can, or I should 
not ask you." With these words of com- 
mendation he sprang down the steps. In 
three quarters of an hour he returned, 
having transacted the business to my entire 
satisfaction. Nay more, he had actually 
made the Parsee disgorge six rupees dis- 
count off his bill. 

He then asked me to read the Bible to 
him, to which I replied "not now, 
Musgrave, there's a time for all things, 
and I'm busy with other matters." 
" We'll read a chapter this evening before 
its time to turn in." Poor fellow ! he 
seemed quite attached to me, and though 
perfectly respectful, was never more at 
ease or really happy, I might almost say, 
except when attending to my wants, and 
listening to what I had got to say. There 
was nothing strained in his asking me to 
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read to him, as the reader might possibly 
think, or that he was overdoing his part. 
No, nothing of the sort ; it was all per- 
fectly natural and very touching. 

In the evening Alick and Gordon of 
ours, with Erskine, came and dined with me, 
as they said to " keep a fellow company." 
This sudden influx of guests might have 
taxed my very limited commissariat some- 
what; but as they brought their own dinners 
with them, even to chairs, knives and forks, 
my difficulty on this head was soon removed. 
Musgrave waited in his most approved 
style ! My guests however did not remain 
long, leaving the guard at half past nine, 
there being a brigade parade early next 
morning. I now went down to the guard 
room and spoke a few words to the men, 
who I found resting on their "guard beds," 
on that important question, namely total 
abstinence. My remarks were not only 
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very well received, but I actually got every 
one of them to give up their evening rum 
ration and take coffee instead, Musgrave 
himself setting the example by brewing a 
first rate decoction of the fragrant berry. 
Attention to diet and the health of our 
soldiers is, in my humble opinion, one of 
the first duties incumbent on officers. This 
second day "on guard" was closed by 
Musgrave coming to my quarters, when 
we again read together the 55 th of Isaiah. 
Then we knelt down and the soldier 
engaged in prayer, as he said himself, for 
the first time in his life ! 

The next morning Musgrave did not 
put in an appearance as usual ; and on en- 
quiring the reason, I was told he was ill. 
I at once went down to the guard room, 
where I found him still in bed. I now 
saw a .reaction had taken place, the mental 
strain had been to much for him and he 
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was feeling the effects of it. He was very 
dejected, and wanted me to report him, 
but by talking to him quietly and cheer- 
fully I endeavoured to show him that God 
had in store for him a glorious and useful 
future. He repeated the sixth verse of 
Psalm lv., and I once more pointed out to 
him the only true source of all rest. I 
now left him in charge of a Christian com- 
rade, Corporal Wilton, and returned to 
my quarters. I then called up the Ser- 
jeant of the guard, to whom I mentioned 
as much of what had occurred between 
Musgrave and myself as I thought advis- 
able. " Yes, Sir," said the worthy Sergeant 
with a slight dash of humour, "something 
has certainly come over Musgrave since 
he came here, for the men tell me he has 
been praying all night, he has given up 
liquor, and I do think he's going to turn 
Methodist ! n 
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The next morning I came off guard, for 
which for many reasons I felt very sorry. 
Being thrown among the men was very 
interesting, to whom a little sympathy and 
help seem so much appreciated, and 
indeed I have always met with uniform 
kindness and simple courtesy. I cannot 
help thinking that if officers talked more 
to their men, it would do good; done 
judiciously, it need not relax discipline or 
respect; in fact I am quite certain it would 
promote both. Mounting my horse 
"Sultan," which my ghorawalla had 
brought me, I had a brisk canter along 
the smooth sands in Back Bay before 
returning to the regimental lines. In the 
evening of the same day, Musgrave came 
to my tent and asked leave to write to his 
mother, and if I would add a few lines. 
I gladly did so — the mail for home leaves 
to-morrow afternoon. Now I had time 
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in the privacy of my own quarters, to 
reflect over the solemn events of the past 
three days ; but I mentioned to no one 
the full extent of what had occurred. I 
thought it moreover best to await the issue 
as regards this soldier's apparent conver- 
sion. Three days, humanly speaking, 
seemed such a short time ! Conviction 
is one thing as we all well know, but con- 
version is quite another matter ; and we 
are apt to mistake the one for the other. 
Conversion is, as soldiers would call it, a 
" right about face," but our position is not 
changed unless we advance. Conversion 
is only the turning towards the light, and 
it is quite possible to stand still, even 
retrograde, and thus sin against light and 
knowledge. We see this every day; there 
is a want of consecration. I therefore 
waited, I say, to see whether there would 
be any practical evidence that the soldier's 
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conversion was ever likely to be more than 
an outward profession ; in other words a 
"quick march " in the heavenly path. One 
day I said to Musgrave, " now, that you 
have begun the heavenly course, it must 
be a 'quick march* onwards and upwards" 
" Yes, Sir, certainly " said he, with a little 
bit of humour, " quick march " of course, 
but I want to get to " the double ! " 

About a week elapsed after these events, 
when an order came out for a detachment 
of two companies of the 83rd Regiment 
(the head quarters of which were then at 
Deesa,) together with a treasure party 
furnished by my own regiment, under 
Captain Atkinson, with me as his sub, to 
march on Poona with as little delay as 
possible. 

My heart beat high indeed with joy 
at this unexpected good news. If I had 
planned it myself, I thought, I could 
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not have arranged it better or more to 
my taste, for now I shall see Musgrave 
again ! and if possible I shall manage to 
get him once more to act as my servant. 
There might be a difficulty about this, 
though not, I hope, insurmountable. I 
lost not a moment in calling on the officer 
commanding and he at once gave me the 
necessary permission to have Musgrave, 
" though " he said, " any of my men have 
perfect liberty to employ their spare time 
after duty hours as they please." I had 
not left long before an orderly came after 
me to tell me the Major wanted to speak 
to me, " Atkinson and yourself have been 
requested to become honorary members 
of our mess on our march, we hope you'll 
make your arrangements accordingly, and 
come."* 

* Extract from journal: The Major said to me "you 
seed not have come over in uniform, Brandon." I replied 
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The next morning arrived, when we 
were paraded at 5 a.m. on the Esplanade, 
the men of the 83rd finely set up, well 
seasoned men, looking grand ! Steamers 
took us up to Panwell, European as well 
as native troops, where, gaining the main- 
land, our march was to begin. Poor 
Musgrave was very glad to see me again. 
The men now stepped off, open files, un- 
fixed bayonets, " march at ease," in the 
most open order possible. The route was 
most lovely and picturesque up towards 
the Ghauts or "highlands " of the Deccan. 
The morning and evening march in those 
days before railways was most enjoyable, 
and never to be forgotten, known now 



that I did not like lo wait on him in mufti, as it would not 
be respectful. " I don't like it to appear that because I am 
a Christian, that I forget my duty as a subaltern." He 
laughed outright, and said, " that deserves to be put in the 
Regimental Order book 1 " 
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only to old Indians. Pitching and strik- 
ing tents are now things of the past. 

Detachment duty ! How delightful it then 
was ! What strange ideas of half civilized 
life do these words convey to the mind ! 
What dreamy recollections of long marches 
and dusty roads; of early rising to the 
awakening and inspiriting notes of the 
bugles sounding the " general ! " 

" Don't you hear the * general* say, 
Strike your tents and march away ? " 

and turning out in the early morning — 
perchance midnight — to set off with the 
advanced guard ! Yes ! it was a stirring 
and beautiful sight as the troops all wended 
their way onwards and upwards, skirting 
the rocky defiles and precipitous rocks 
of this lovely pass; their muskets and 
bright accoutrements flashing back the 
early morning sunlight. On each side 
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waterfalls, swelled somewhat beyond their 
wont by the showers of the rainy season, 
.leapt over the heights with the ever chang- 
ing jets of spray, gleaming for the moment 
like molten silver as they caught the light, 
and then disappeared. The mountain 
sides were clothed with stately foliage, 
relieved by luxuriant creepers and wild 
shrubs and flowers, many of which now in 
full bloom, loaded the air with rich per- 
fume. The animal world, too, seemed all 
alive, while flocks of blue pigeons, turtle 
doves, and green paroquets wheeled hither 
and thither in the air. 

It was, I say, a beautiful scene ; and 
reminded some of the men, so Musgrave 
told me, of their native Scotch and West- 
moreland hills. 

The monotony of the march was broken 
by the men singing, and it was truly de- 
lightful to hear their merry, strong, honest 
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English voices echoing through the ravines. 
Nothing can be more martial in sound, 
and we found that they marched a 
hundred per cent better than in silence. 
Oh ! it was a thrilling sight, to see " the 
thin red line " of British Infantry thread- 
ing its way along, sometimes high up on 
the over-hanging rocks, at another, tread- 
ing the soft green sward bathed with the 
crystal waters of the river Incherna, which 
descends westwards from the plateau of 
central India towards the sea. 

On the third day after leaving Bombay 
we reached a romantic place — Khandalla. 
Agreeably to instructions which came from 
Poona, we halted two days, so as to bring 
up the impedimenta (or baggage) and camp 
followers. A halt here was by no means 
disagreeable ; the scenery being grand in 
the extreme, and the shikar or sport 
abundant. On Sunday evening Musgrave 
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and a few of his comrades came to my 
tent from 8 to 9, for praise and prayer. 
They all sat on the ground, for we had no 
chairs. It was one of the most delightful 
evenings I ever spent in my life, for 
Musgrave, I must tell you, confessed 
Christ openly before his comrades. He 
told them all plainly, he had been born 
again and was going to lead a new life, he 
asked their forgiveness for his past follies 
and the discredit he had brought upon 
them; and when he took out his little 
pocket Testament and addressed us all 
from the words " for whom Christ died," 
I was lost in astonishment; he spoke 
beautifully, easily and fluently. I spoke 
briefly from Mark viii. 4 ; the keynote of 
our conversation, for all Joined in it, being 
" the barrenness of all things unless re- 
ceived from Christ." For what is all this 
which we have read, but a picture of our 
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own lives ! This hungry multitude, what 
are they but ourselves ! But the address 
of the evening was Musgrave's, it was 
forcible and modest. 

I was now asked to say a word or two 
about total abstinence. Several of our own 
Sepoys came lingering about the tent door, 
so I invited them inside, including 
Havildar Ram Buckas, and Naik Shaik 
Hoossun, Subedar Gunga Churrun — a fine 
specimen of a native CO. came in and sat 
on his heels with his sword tucked under 
his arm, presenting a rather comical ap- 
pearance ! My remarks were addressed to 
the men of course in English, but trans- 
lated into Mahratta by a sepoy orderly, a 
clerk in the Adjutant's office. The key- 
note of my remarks on this subject was, 
that total abstinence is allowable to all, 
essential to some, and expedient to many. 
It is within the reach of the intemperate, 
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while temperance is beyond him. God 
works by means, and this is one of them. 
The power of God in a renewed heart is 
of course the only true remedy, but it is 
applied through human means, and total 
abstinence is one of these subordinate 
means which in God's Providence is 
marked out as essential to the safety of 
the intemperate man. 

As I mentioned before, Khandalla was 
a noted place for wild game. One evening 
news was brought us of a cheeta (or 
panther) being traced to a jungle not very 
far off. Several natives entreated us to 
come and shoot him, as he had killed two 
men a few days ago. Accordingly three 
of the officers, including myself, with some 
of the men and a host of beaters set off 
to make the cheeta's acquaintance. Our 
path lay through some exquisite scenery. 
Only those who have witnessed it, can 
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describe the beauty of an Indian sunset 
There is something so sweet and calm in 
declining day ; nature sinks into rest as it 
were fatigued by some great effort, and 
the whole animal creation enjoys, with 
mankind, the cool and refreshing in- 
fluence of evening, whilst 

" Countless fire-flies, gems of light 
Bright jewels of the tropic night," 

spangled the trees in all directions. We 
were all in high glee, officers and men. 
Musgrave kept close to me, as he said 
himself, to be " on guard ! * We had not 
gone far when the natives shouted out, 
" Hy, sahib, there he is ! " Turning an 
angle of a projecting rock, sure enough, 
there he was, a splendid panther crouching 
on the ground. We came on him quite 
suddenly. On seeing us, he rose and 
sniffed the cool evening air. The honour 
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of firing the first shot devolved on me, 
and I gave him a ball in the right shoulder, 
while some one behind me gave him 
another. The animal now rubbed his nose 
against his wounded side and seeing me 
about ten paces off, charged, and sent me 
heels over head into a nullah, or dry ditch. 
I was conscious of very little after this, 
except the noise of the beaters running in 
all directions out of the way. There was 
no end of hubbub and dust, and I could 
distinctly hear the infuriated animal 
bounding and springing like a cat through 
the crackling boughs of the dry jungle. I 
was aware however of the presence of a 
number of our men closing in upon the 
animal, one evidently a soldier, from his 
red jacket. It was Musgrave. As I lay 
on the ground partially concealed by the 
long grass — for he told me to lie still, — he 
lunged adroitly at the beast with a long 
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hog spear, which he snatched from one of 
the beaters, standing over me all the time 
and nobly coming between me and what 
seemed to be an inevitable death. Strange 
to say, he succeeded in keeping the pan- 
ther at bay for at least five minutes, until 
a reinforcement of three other rifle shots 
sent the animal with a wild cry into the 
jungle. I was happily none the worse for 
this perilous encounter ; only a scratch on 
the neck from a sharp stone ; the blood 
flowed freely, which my trusty friend mop- 
ped up with his handkerchief. Great was 
our disappointment in losing the panther, 
for it had by this time escaped far away 
into the unknown depths of the dense 
jungle. As the evening was now closing 
in, we all quickly returned to camp. On 
reaching my tent, I soon got to bed, 
saying to Musgrave, " Well, you told me 
1 on guard/ if you remember, that you 
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would lay down your life for me; you 
have as good as done it ; youVe saved my 
life, — you have indeed. I'm too tired 
to read or say my prayers to night," 
whereupon the good soldier knelt down 
and thanked God for having protected us. 
It was such a beautiful prayer, so genuine, 
so manly, so hearty ! 

But to resume our narrative. We arrived 
in Poona in the beginning of the cold 
season, when the usual athletic sports 
were in full swing. I joined very heartily 
in them, assisted by Musgrave, 

" Whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in the camp." 

The example of a Christian soldier in 
this respect was of the utmost importance. 
No one will deny that soldiers are all the 
better for out-door physical enjoyment. 
For my part I like to see our soldiers play 
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well, for good plaj recreates the mind for 
good work. I am all for activity, and I 
do like to see our young — aye, and old 
soldiers too, excelling in all vigorous and 
healthy amusements. England's greatest 
general, himself an Etonian, is reported to 
have said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won in the Eton playing fields ; and what 
may be said of officers, applies equally to 
the men. In thus expressing himself, the 
Duke of Wellington meant that bodily 
vigour, power of endurance, courage, dis- 
cipline, esprit de corps and rapidity of de- 
cision, are promoted by athletic sports. 

Other officers associated with myself in 
organizing these sports among the men 
derived the greatest possible advantage 
from so doing. When the men see that 
we take a fraternal and affectionate fellow- 
feeling not only in their spiritual but in 
their temporal welfare, and when we, for 
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the time being, sink our respective titles 
of officers, sergeants and privates in the 
one great professional cognomen of sol- 
dier, it cannot but produce the best 
possible effect in a regiment ; making our- 
selves loved as well as respected, and that 
all our interests, from the youngest recruit 
just joined to the Commanding officer, are 
identical. Don't mistake my meaning, 
dear reader, should you differ with me. 
The higher and holier interests of the men 
will of course absorb the attention of a 
truly Christian officer, but, I maintain, not 
to the exclusion of minor efforts for their 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

I repeat now what I said before, that 
the example of Musgrave as a thoroughly 
Christian soldier, as organizer, and, I may 
add, assistant to the N. C. officers who 
arranged these sports, was most salutary, 
and raised the standard of Christian life, 

£ 
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— not the gloomy thing it is generally 
supposed to be — very high in the estima- 
tion of all the men. 

Thus my time passed at Poona during 
the cold season very pleasantly, and, I 
hope I may add, profitably. Nothing gave 
me truer or greater enjoyment than to be 
occupied with the men indoors and out of 
doors, in promoting their profit, pleasure, 
and happiness. And all this time I was 
watching the heavenly course of private 
Musgrave with intense interest ; and many 
a silent lesson did this godly soldier teach 
me. Well ! within five months from the 
time he and I were " on guard " together, 
he was appointed lance-corporal and de- 
corated with the one stripe, the outward 
sign of authority and an emblem of hav- 
ing taken the first step upwards on the 
soldier's ladder to honour and distinction. 
He called at my bungalow and told me 
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about it — not forgetting, however, to return 
thanks to Him, " who is the giver of every 
good and perfect gift." His advance in 
promotion was now steady and sure, and 
in seven months after this, as I returned 
from Sattara, and arriving once more in 
Poona, I had the pleasure of calling at 
the Sergeant-Major's quarters by invitation 
and slipping the sergeant's sash over 
Musgrave's shoulder ! " I thought, sir," 
said the Sergeant-Major, that knowing the 
great interest you have for so long taken 
in our friend, " you would like to be the 
first to announce to him that this morning 
at orderly-room his promotion to sergeant 
was confirmed." All I could say, for that 
little lump in the throat prevented me, was 
"Sergeant Musgrave, I do indeed con- 
gratulate you." I pressed his hand, he 
clasped mine warmly, he looked at me, 
but could not say a word. Doubtless his 
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thoughts flew back as mine did to that 
eventful evening seven months ago when 
we were both " on guard " together ; only 
seven months ! but what a change ! After 
I had slipped the sash over his shoulder, 
he walked across the little room to the 
window pretending, I could see, to look 
out, but in reality to conceal his feelings. 
There was no one on earth that knew 
what they really were, but me. I followed 
him, arranging the sash in its proper fold; 
his only reply was, the two little words 
which ever afterwards became a pet name 
between us ; and if I tell you that a tear 
coursed down the cheek of the honest 
soldier, falling on my hand, you will, I 
hope, only put it down, when all these 
circumstances are taken into consideration, 
to a little pardonable weakness ! 

One evening I had a ride totheSungam, 
Sergeant Musgrave accompanying me, and 
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his conversation was most interesting. He 
informed me that he had engaged himself 
to a young person he formerly knew, a 
Sunday School teacher at Kirkby Lonsdale, 
and expected her to arrive shortly from 
England in Green's ship, "The Owen 
Glendower." He then entered into 
money, matters and future prospects, and 
on reaching the Sungam, he joined some 
of his comrades, when I galloped back to 
cantonments and dined at the H. A. 
Mess.* 

Having advanced thus far in this little 
story, I feel that a word or two as regards 
dear Musgrave himself, his advance and 



* The marriage alluded to, came off all right. I gave 
the Sergeant away I Many were the presents received by 
bride and bridegroom ; to the latter I sent a Bible, with a 
cheque for xoo rupees pinned to the fly leaf; to the former 
an electro plated tea service ; but all this is of course a 
dead secret ! (Brandon's journal.) 
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growth in grace, may be interesting. His 
changed life had long been the theme of 
everyone. Words fail in trying to give a 
faint idea of the reality of this man's con- 
version. His happiest hours were when he 
came to my bungalow to read and pray 
together. His whole character was 
summed up in these words, he was*a true 
Christian gentleman. He was very careful 
to avoid anything that savoured of harsh- 
ness and austerity towards those who did 
not think exactly as he did. He repelled 
none by hasty judgments and bitter words. 
He had one immense advantage which I 
mentioned in the beginning of this story, 
and which to a certain extent was natural 
to him, — his manners were very attractive; 
but after his conversion his whole nature 
became singularly genial, kindly and 
courteous. 
The Bible from the first became his 
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constant companion, "for," he said, 

" It brings a better world in view, 
And guides me all my journey through." 

When very much pressed for time by 
reason of extra duty after he became 
Sergeant, and having little or no oppor- 
tunity for prayer, his short prayer would 
be, "Thou knowest, O Lord, how busy 
I shall be to-day ; if I forget Thee, do not 
forget me ! " One of his favourite verses 
was, 

"Jesus, cast a look on me, 
Give me sweet simplicity ; 
Make me poor and keep me low, 
Seeking only Thee to know." 

At the conclusion of a prayer, he would 
often bring in the following lines, showing 
how very earnestly the salvation of the 
men of his regiment was on his mind : 
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•' Our comrades perish ; day by day 
Hundreds on hundreds pass away : 
Oh, Christians ! to their rescue fly, 
Preach Jesus to them ere they die ! * 

Thus I have in the preceding pages tried, 
dear comrades, to give some account of 
this soldier's life, my only sorrow is that 
I have performed this self-imposed task — 
this labour of love — so inadequately. 

Fellow soldiers ! you for whom this 
little book is written and to whom it is 
dedicated, and you civilian friends in 
whose hearts I earnestly hope to raise 
more and yet more love for our soldiers' 
spiritual and temporal welfare, do not 
close it without asking a blessing upon its 
circulation and upon the writer himself. 
I do indeed, as a soldier, value very 
heartily your sympathy, your prayers, your 
remembrance of me at the Throne of 
Grace. 
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And why should I be proud of be- 
ing a soldier ? Because, among other 
reasonsj there are so many Christian men 
among your ranks. What hundreds of 
such faithful soldiers as Sergeant 
Musgrave are there in the army ! Un- 
noticed are they ? Well, what of that ! 
Not a word of them in the Times, or 
the Record^ or the military papers. 
How can the columns of important 
journals be occupied by notices of such 
humble individuals ! But are their words 
not reported? Are there no heavenly 
newspapers, whose reporters are here on 
earth ? Of these men it may be literally 
and truly said " their sound went out unto 
the ends of the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the world." Thank God, the 
army is not a desert waste, where nothing 
but weeds and thorns are gathered, but 
rather a field in which a rich harvest, with 
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proper cultuie, may be reaped to the 
glory of God's grace. 

And now I rapidly turn over the pages 
of Brandon's journal. Seven years have 
elapsed. I left India, and in due course 
of time settled in London. It was one 
thick foggy afternoon in November, 1864, 
that, seated in the Junior United Service 
Club, I received a telegram from Sergeant 
Musgrave's wife to say that her husband 
was dying and wished to see me im- 
mediately; it was dated from Castle 
Street, Dover. I at once set off. I 
reached my destination that evening, and 
found out that Musgrave had been dis- 
charged invalided at his own request 
some little time back,* and had with his 
family taken apartments here on leaving 



* His regiment, the 83rd, was then stationed at Shorncliffe 
Camp, not far from Dover. 
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the Citadel barracks. It rejoiced my 
heart on being shown into the little front 
sitting-room, to see all his surroundings 
betokening comfort and even elegance. 
Like a true soldier who cherishes old 
associations, his sword hung over the 
chimney-piece, while his Central India 
medal occupied a prominent position. 
Then again ; his sergeant's sash, the very 
sash with which so many happy days and 
memories, are attached, was suspended on 
the right hand corner. Little relics and 
curiosities from India lay all about, while 
nicely bound books — some of them pre- 
sents from his officers, and less valuable 
gifts from his comrades, gave a homely 
look to the room. 

Mrs. Musgrave now ushered me into the 
Sergeant's room, saying at the same time, 
"my husband says he wishes to see you 
alone." In an easy chair sat the Sergeant, 
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enveloped in warm wrappings, with his feet 
on a chair opposite; he had a severe 
bronchial attack and could not lie down, 
besides a complication of other disorders. 
I took a seat near him, when he at once 
recognized me, and held out his thin hand 
to greet me. I said, " Dear Sergeant, I 
got your telegram, and here I am. I 
am so glad to see you once more." Mrs 
Musgrave now entered the room, bringing 
me a cup of tea, which was very refreshing 
after my journey, but she soon withdrew, 
saying, " I now leave you and my husband 
together." " Oh yes," I said, "pray do, 111 
remain 'on guard' with him." At the 
mention of these familiar words he smiled 
very sweetly, and said, " Yes, ' on guard,' 
my dear," looking towards his wife. With 
some little effort the sick man said " these 
words are very, very dear to me. God 
bless you, and my last and earnest prayer 
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is for my comrades in the British Army, 
and may every soldier in it find such a 
friend as you when he goes ' on guard ' ! 
Turning the subject a little from myself; 
I said "are you happy, Sergeant?" 
" Very happy " was his reply, adding " I 
know what sickness is with Jesus, but I 
can't think what it must be without Him." 
I then talked of old times — Bombay and 
Poona, and of his comrades. After a few 
minutes silence, he said, in gasps, " will 
you take my dying message with you to 
them. Do tell them to lose no more time, 
but come to Christ at once, I love them so 
much — I should have liked to have lived a 
little longer to have witnessed for Christ 
more among the lads, but God has ordered 
it otherwise, I am going from them — 1 
wish I had done more — I do so love the 
army — tell them from me how I love 
them." He then asked me the day of the 
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month. When I told him, he said "why! 
its my birthday, and I'm 34," and I re- 
peated the lines. 

" Oh ! happy this thy birthday be, 
From care and sorrow thou art free : 
The Lord's for ever thou art now, 
A crown of glory on thy brow." 

" Pretty lines ! * he said, " I've heard 
them before somewhere, but it's long, long 
ago." He then asked if I had ever men- 
tioned the circumstances of his conversion 
to any one. I replied not. " Because," he 
added, "IVe been thinking that some day 
you might write a little tract about me, — 
telling how bad 1 was, how steeped in sin 
I once was, and how I found mercy and 
acceptance with God through Christ. 
Perhaps it might help to bring other 
sinners to Him ; you need not mention 
names unless you like." 
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I merely said I thought the idea a good 
one, and would think it over. He again 
resumed, and said, " I do so like to see 
you ; it does so remind me of those old 
Indian days, they were so very very 
happy." I then said I feared my talking 
to him tired him. " Oh no ! you don't 
tire me, I like to hear you talk." I asked 
him if I should read to him. " No, no, 
but you can open the window ; " I knew 
he could hear angel-voices calling him 
away. I then prayed with him, after 
which he looked very pale and his coun- 
tenance altered very rapidly. It was now 
getting late so I prepared to go to the 
" Dover Castle " Hotel to sleep, saying I 
would come over early next morning and 
see him. On going out of the door, he 
motioned me to come back to him. I 
embraced him and pressing his hand, he 
said very impressively " Good-bye, good- 
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bye." " May God keep you l until the 
day break and the shadows flee away,' " 
was my reply. 

The next morning found me according to 
promise wending my way to Castle Street. 
On reaching the house, I saw the blinds 
drawn down. Poor Mrs. Musgrave met 
me with her two little children in the 
door-way, and told me all was over; it 
was a sad, yet joyful announcement — 
another soul gone to glory. To me it 
was an inexpressible grief, but I endeavoured 
not to show it. Taking me into the little 
back room, I approached the bed on 
which the remains of dear Musgrave lay. 
He looked so young, so handsome and so 
peaceful ! Memory, oh sweet memory, 
carried me back again to the "main 
guard," eight years ago ! 

"Farewell, honest soldier !" 

" Yes," said the sorrowing wife through a 
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cloud of tears, "he passed away this 
morning to his dear Saviour just as the 
gun fired," and laying her hand on my 
arm and the other on the hand of her 
husband, she added "I know he loved 
you very much; he ever prayed for you 
in our evening family prayer before 
he became so ill, he always spoke of you 
as a brother — the best, the truest and the 
most constant friend he ever had, and 
the last words I heard him say were, 

"ON GUARD." 
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